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Theological Faculties of the universities, except in places where
the cathedral was remote from a university. At the same time,
the function of the grammar-school became more sharply defined.
It was now a feeder for the universities and provided that training
in Latin, elementary logic, and rhetoric, which was necessary for
a would-be entrant to university studies. Thus began that close
connection between the grammar-schools and the universities which
has remained so marked a feature even in modern times. The
universal demand thus created resulted in the foundation of new
schools, and their number rapidly increased after the commence-
ment of the 13th century.
Since the grammar-schools of this period began to be thought of
as feeders for the universities, their curriculum was now designed
as an introduction to university studies and we no longer find that
encyclopaedic range of subjects which characterised the school at
York in the time of Alcuin. A much-quoted passage of William
Fitzstephen, taken from the preface of his biography of Thomas
a' Becket and preserved for posterity by John Stow in his Survey of
London, 1596, indicates the nature of grammar-school studies in
the middle of the 12th century. "In London, the three principal
churches have famous schools privileged and of ancient dignity,
though sometimes through personal favour to some one noted as a
philosopher more schools are allowed. [The schools were St.
Paul's, the school of the Arches, or St. Mary-le-Bow, and that of
St. Martin's-le-Grand. Stow unfortunately creates confusion in his
account by identifying the two latter with Westminster and Ber-
mondsey, which at that time were outside London.] On feast days
the Masters celebrate assemblies at the churches, arrayed in festive
garb. The scholars hold disputations, some argumentatively, others
by way of question and answer. These roll out enthymemes, those
use the forms of perfect syllogisms. Some dispute merely for show,
as they do at collections; others for the truth which is the grace
of perfection. The sophists and those training in sophistry arc
pronounced happy because of the mass and volume of their words ;
others play upon words. Those learning rhetoric with rhetorical
speeches speak to the point with a view to persuasion, being careful
to observe the precepts of their art, and to leave out nothing that
belongs to it."
Apart from this being a description of what we may almost call
a 12th-century Speech Day in which the scholars, and not some
person imported from outside, provided the entertainment, the